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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The mad scramble of a mob of 25,000 people to secure 
claims in the just opened’Indian land reservation in Okla- 
homa has offered another object lesson this week of the basis 
of all claims to property in land. 
basis of property in land and thatisa grab. If you trace 
back the title far enough you will never find anything but 
a grab at the end of it. 


The ruinous effects of the demonetizing of silver are as 
visible in other parts of the world as in the United States. 
The currency of India is silver, and the decline in its value 


There is but one original 


in exchange with other countries since its demonetization 
has thrown business and trade in that country into confu- 
sion. The recent additional slump in the value of the metal 
is indeed said to threaten paralysis of Indian business, and 
has caused a general sentiment of resentment and indigna- 
tion at the policy of the British government, among the 
Indian population, quite as serious as the revolt of the silver 
men in this country. The British press confesses that the 
situation is critical and the remedy not apparent. Nothing 
but some sort of international bi-metallic agreement seems 
to offer a way out, and that is something the British money 
interest will be slow to come to. 


The Bid of the British Tories for the Support of a Farming 
Class. 


Among the most extraordinary projects of legislation 
ever brought before the British Parliament are the Ash- 
bourne act and the Chaplin agricultural holdings act, 
which undertake to lend the national credit on a vast scale 
to enable the Irish and English peasantry to buy farms from 
the landlords. ‘The last-named of these two acts proposes 
that the government loan $50,000,000 to the English 
county councils, to enable them to purchase farms from the 
landlords and sell them again on easy terms to would-be 
farmers. 

That the conservative support for these measures does 
not result from any love for the people may be taken for 
granted. ‘The measures in question are indeed intended 
much more for the relief of the tory landlords by enabling 
them to get rid at good prices of estates likely to be ren- 
dered worthless by agrarian discontent, than for the 
benefit of the people. There is, however, another motive 
behind the policy. It is the openly professed belief of the 
conservatives that the class of small landholders to be 
created by the operation of this act will be made conserva- 
tive by their new possessions and constitute a body of 
voters which will oppose all steps in the direction of 
national land ownership or other socialistic measures. So 
great, indeed, is the anxiety beginning to be felt by the 
capitalistic class in Great Britain over the growth of the 
radical social reform party that no bribe seems too great to 
offer, which may secure popular support against the 
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advance of liberty, equality and fraternity. The organs of 
the English progressive and socialistic party, while pointing 
out the class selfishness and political éalculation which 
secure conservative support for these seemingly generous 
loans to the agricultural population, emphasize also the 
wrong of using the government credit to enable any class, 
agricultural or other, to obtain a clutch, as individual 
owners, upon the land, which is the heritage of the whole 
nation. It is well enough, they say, to buy out the large 
land grabbers, but not for the sake of small land grabbers. 
The land bought up by the county councils, they rightly 
maintain, should be let out to the small holders at a rental 
to the community, not parted with to them in fee simple. 

Meanwhile, from the American point of view, we are 
moved to remark that the English tories, who fancy that 
they would be casting a political anchor to windward by 
creating a class of small landed proprietors, are probably 
reckoning without good ground. Before committing them- 
selves to that policy they would do well to send a delega- 
tion through the agricultural regions of the western and 
southern United States, which they will find seething with 
a revolutionary ferment that has as yet scarcely reached 
the cities. ‘The evolution of the capitalistic system is mak- 
ing small farming as impossible as are all other kinds of 
business on a simall scale. If a contented class of small 
landholders is to be maintained in England, Parliament 
must not only buy them farms to start with, but make up 
its mind to pay their mortgages periodically to boot. Ex- 
cept under specially favorable circumstances, the “bonanza” 
farm, cultivated on a vast scale with the resources of unlim- 
ited capital, is the only sort that now pays or ever will 
again. 


Just Plain Robbery and Nothing Else. 


The defeat in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, of the amendment to the bill authorizing the Connect- 
icut river railroad to increase its stock, which required the 
new issue to be Sold at public auction, was deplorable, not so 
much on account of that particular case as by reason of the 
principle involved. In the Senate, thanks to Mr. Merritt, 
the amendment will he again.proposed, and we trust that 
body will reverse the mistake of the lower house and vindi_ 
cate the moral character of Massachusetts. 

It is a sad commentary on the manner in which our busi- 
ness system has debauched the public morals that the 
iniquitous method of private disposal of the stock of cor- 
porations having public franchises, should find apologists in 
any Legislature. Let us inquire precisely what this method 
means. 

A corporation with a public franchise, say a water-works, 
lighting plant, street or steam railroad, desires to increase 
its capital by the issue of more stock. We will suppose 
that the occasion of the increase is a perfectly valid one, 
namely, a necessary extension of the plant and not expenses 
for repairs, or maintenance, or any other sham excuse for 
watering. Now, suppose the concern is making so much 
money that its stock is worth, as that of the Connecticut 
River railroad is, $260 per share of $100 par value. In 
this case the new stock, if offered at public auction and not 
excessive in quantity, would bring, probably, at least, $200 
for each share of stock sold. That is to say, supposing it be 


proposed to raise $2,000,000, which is aboat what the Con- 
necticut River wants to obtain, it could be raised by the 
sale of 10,000 $100 shares of stock, or 1000 $1000 shares. 

On the other hand, if the new issue of stock be left to 
private disposal, according to the judgment of the directors, 
the arrangement usually made in such cases when the stock 
is above par, and undoubtedly the arrangement that will be 
made by the Connecticut River road if the bill goes through, 
is to allot it among the present stockholders in proportion 
to the amount of stock held by them respectively, to be 
taken at the par value of $100 or $1000 a share. 

In other words, the stockholders will be able to obtain 
stock worth $200 per share, for a payment of $100, and it 
will in consequence require the issue of twice as many 
shares of stock to obtain the required $2,000,000, as would 
be necessary if the stock were sold at public auction. 

What does this mean to the community? Why, simply 
this. The railroad is run for the purpose of paying the 
highest possible interest upon its securities. The volume of 
those securities is the basis of the taxation levied on the 
public in the form of freight and passenger rates. Every 
share issued means an enlarged basis of taxation and so 
much greater burden on the community. If the company 
raises a given sum of money by privately issuing to stock- 
holders at par stock that would fetch twice the par value at 
public auction, it means that so far as that issue is concerned 
the community will be taxed in perpetuity upon a basis of 
twice the actual investment made. ; 

This is robbery, and there is no other word for it. 


The Philosophy of Competition. 


A Harvard college student took his own life in New York 
city last Monday. He died, it seems, because he could find 
nothing todo. The places which he was fitted by educa- 
tion to fill were all occupied. Newspaper men have 
observed for several years past the growing tendency toward: 
self-destruction among young Harvard students. The situa- 
tion in the competitive field is enough to discourage any 
young man at the start, provided he has nothing to recom- 
mend him beyond his education and his purpose to act a 
manly part in life. If he is not selfish, he is handicapped 
in the struggle for self, which is the great aim in business 
and the professions. 

This is quite as true of the professions as of the trades. 
We quote the following from a correspondent of the Med- 
ical Age: 

I have endeavored to keep track of 100 of my medical friends 
after graduation, especially of what they did during the first five 
years, and find nearly 75 per cent had to resort to other employment 
to make a living. Twenty-three received a salary either in addition 
to practice or separate therefrom. Fifteen were proprietors of drug 
stores. Three were insurance agents. Four loaned money. One 
sold real estate. Three were connected with medical journals. 
One was agent for drugs. One for books. One preached. One 
was in the patent medicine business. Two were farmers. One a 
manufacturer. Two gave massage treatment. One sawed wood, 
and subsequently suicided. Twelve gave up in disgust, and one 
never tried to practice at all. Twenty-nine graduates only in one 
hundred exclusively devoted themselves to medicine, and of these, 
eleven associated themselves with other practitioners, and in many 
cases fell heir to their practice.” 

Much might be written about the waste of time and 
material in the training of 100 men to fill 27 places, leaving 
the rest to bushwhack fora living. This isn’t scientific, nor 
is it just to the rising generation and to the community at 
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The young graduate, fresh from college, is con- 


large. 
fronted by a serious problem. ‘The chances are largely 
against him, and we wonder that more do not throw their 
lives away in desperate careers. 

The attitude of many wealthy people, so far as we can 
see, is very little removed from the Spanish don who, being 
asked to aid Cervantes, then wretchedly poor, ieplied: 
“Heaven forbid that his nevessities should be relieved ; it 
is his poverty that makes the world rich.” This is the 
philosophy of competition in full bloom. It is based upon 
the theorem that the average man must be whipped and 
starved into action; while the fact is that the normal con- 
dition of humanity is action, and action grows noble and 
wise as opportunity is manly and just. The world cannot 
be made rich by the poverty of any class or of any indi- 
vidual, and political economists are beginning to see this. 


The Conquest of Sugar Refining. 


Why has any voter an excuse hereafter to say that com- 
bination means lower prices? The history of the sugar 
refineries is conclusive upon this point. The wholesale 
price of granulated sugar was four cents per pound before 
the trust had completed its conquest of the American re- 
fineries. Since its victory the price has gone up to 44 cents, 
or $19,000,000 in a year and this with a declining price 
for raw sugar, and economies incident to business co-opera- 
tion, will make it possible for the directors to pass over to 
the stockholders and bondholders of the trust some 29 
million dollars. In other words, the people of the United 
States are to pay yearly a little over $2 per head for the 
luxury of having sugar refined by a trust. The government 
could do the whole business for less than eight million 
dollars. If sugar were a public monopoly, the injury to 
many private firms would be accepted as the price paid for 
benefits so marked and wide-spread; but what have the 
advocates of the competitive system to say when a private 
monopoly after crowding hundreds of men out of business, 
lays tribute upon every dining table of the land ? 


The Manufacturers against the Women and Children. 

As usual the textile manufacturers turn up in strength 
before the Massachusetts Legislature to oppose any reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor in factories. The woolen manu- 
facturers’ association leads the opposition this year with 
an elaborate memorial protesting against any relief to the 
women and little children, who form the bulk of the factory 
workers, on the ground that, a reduction of hours from 60 to 
58 per week will place Massachusetts mills at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with those of other states. This argu- 
ment could, of course, be alleged with equal force against 
almost any proposition to ameliorate the condition of work- 
ers whether as to wages, safety devices or hours of labor. 
If it be admitted to be a valid argument it amounts to 
making the standard for the regulation of labor the most 
oppressive system that obtains in any state or community 
with which this state is in business competition, and puts 
an end to all possibility of improving the condition of 
labor. It means that the factory laws of the most back- 
ward state of the union are to be the pattern on which 
those of Massachusetts should be framed. 

The sheer brutality of this line of argument seems partic- 


ularly glaring in this instance because those against whom 
it is used are the most helpless and pitiable class of wage- 
workers, the women and children. Men workers in all the 
prominent trades have obtained or are seeking to obtain a 
reduction of the hours of labor from ten to nine, and even 
eight a day, but when it is proposed to reduce the ten-hour 
day of the woman and child worker in the factories by even 
the trifle of two hours in the week, the federated manufact- 
urers of the state rise in opposition. 


Selling Rights to tax the People. 


The Philadelphia Press, having inquired into the ques- 
tion of liquor saloon profits under the system of restricted 
licenses adopted in that city, finds that the average annual 
profits of a saloon in a good location range from $20,000 to 
$50,000. A saloon that only clears $5000 a year is consid- 
ered a very poor business. 

The Press wants the city to get a part of these profits, and 
proposes that in view of the fact that by restricting the 
number of licenses the municipality insures dealers a 
monopoly, it shall sell the licenses, like any other pubic 
franchises, to the highest bidders, and realize what it can. 

The Press is on the wrong track entirely. Instead of 
going snacks with the saloon-keepers, the city should abol- 
ish them, establishing in their place public agencies for the 
sale of liquors at cost to sober persons, by agents having 
fixed salaries not dependent on the amount of sales. This 
whole business of creating private monopolies by giving 
away or selling exclusive franchises, is dead wrong always, 
whether it relates to watcr works, lighting, transit, or liquor 
selling. Such exclusive franchises, for whatever purpose 
given or sold, amount to nothing more nor less than licenses 
granted private parties to tax the community for their 
emolument. 


The English Reformers give a Hint to the People’s Party. 


The prediction that the big strike and temporary suspen- 
sion of production in the English coal mining region would 
bring to the front the proposal for nationalization of the 
entire coal mining business is being promptly fulfilled. 
The English press is now engaged in a lively debate of the 
question whether it is not time for the nation to take pos- 
session of the coal mines by its right of eminent domain 
and condemn them to the public use, to be hereafter oper- 
ated by the people for the people, on the approved national- 
istic program. The Daily News and Daily Chronicle, two 
of the great London dailies, view the proposition as a 
reasonable one, and what the London Echo says about the 
coal beds is so good, that as it equally applies to America, 
we quote a portion of it as follows : 

These treasures are a common gift of nature to mankind. But a 
few have been permitted to take possession of them, and by so doing 
plundered the community. The landlords of England have no more 
moral right to coal beds under the soil than they have to the central 
fires of the globe, or to the sunlight which falls on the globe, or to 
the atmosphere which surrounds the globe. They have been pei- 
mitted by a too easy and confiding people, who for long generations 
had no power over making laws or moulding the political life of the 
nation, to enjoy a monopoly. It is time that this monopoly should 


cease, and that the monopolists should surrender to the people what 
should never have been taken from the people. 


Of course the British conservative papers are greatly 
alarmed, and find the proposition one of the most menacing 
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symptoms of the times. The poor old mossbavks will have 
to get used to symptoms a good deal more menacing before 
long, for the people are at last coming to their own. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel, although an oid-fashicned party 
paper, has seen a light on this coal question, and in answer- 
ing the argument that there is no more reason why the gov- 
ernment should manage coal mining than any other 
business, has this very quotable paragraph : 

The advocates of government ownership of the coal beds might 
easily show that coal is absolutely essential to the existence of 
society as it is; that its supply is strictly limited; that it cannot be 
procured except at particular places; that a controversy between the 
private owners of coal beds and their workmen may imperil the very 
existence of hundreds of thousands who depend on manufacturers 
for their support, and the ordinary comfort of all who live in a cold 
climate. This is to say nothing of the possibility of combinations 
among coal bed owners to extort unreasonable prices from the 
people, which is so much taken from their power to buy other 
necessaries. 

Now, every argument which might be urged in England 
for nationalizing the coal mines, applies equally, and in 
fact much more forcibly in America. The league of the 
coal-barons and railroads which controls our coal supply is 
an oppression which the English do not know, while the 
inhumanity with which the American coal miners are 
treated is without a parallel in the conditions of labor in 
Great Britain. If the English people, who, on the whole, 
are decently served by the coal companies, are ready to 
demand nationalization on account of the inconveniences of 
a single strike, what are we Americans made of who endure 
the practices of the American coal monopolists ? 

The omission from the St. Louis platform of a plank 
demanding national regulation of the mining, distribution, 
and price of coal, was the most serious fault of that gener- 
ally admirable document. The people’s party is emphatic- 
ally an anti-monopoly party, and that it should have passed 
over in its condemnation of monopolies the most atrocious 
and universally unpopular of the lot was a mistake both in 
principle and policy. Such a plank would have antagonized 
no single group,in the country except the mine-owners 
themselves, and would have brought hundreds of thousands 
of votes to the party. 

It is to be hoped on every account that the omission of 
St. Louis may be remedied by at least a resolution at 
Omaha. We want the votes of the coal miners and coal 
consumers. 


Ought such a System to Exist? 


A local item in the New York Press of recent date states 
that a widow by the name of Laura Hanson, who supported 
three little children by washing and sewing in a fourth floor 
back tenement, having fallen nine days behind in her rent; 
was turned out on the sidewalk. The children were all 
girls, the oldest nine, the youngest two. There was noth- 
ing noteworthy about the item. It was one of a hundred 
similar ones that appear from day to day, and one of a 
thousand that do not get into print at all. 

An item in a New York paper of the same date stated 
that the daughter of Hugh Mclaughlin, the so-called boss 
of Brooklyn, had been obliged to construct a burglar proof 
vault in her residence for the storage of her wedding pres- 
ents, which amounted to over a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars in value. 

Is any one so fatuous as to believe that a social system 


under which such disparities of condition exist, can long 
continue? Is any one so wicked as to wish that it should 
continue ? 


Public Policy demands Coal at Cost. 

One of the chief elements in England’s industrial and 
commercial greatness has been her cheap coal. The bill for 
fuel is the main item in the cost of production by steam 
power, and the nation with the cheapest coal supply can 
compete successfully with all others. The United States 
has larger and richer coal beds than any country on earth, and 
coal should be cheaper in this country than anywhere else, 
and would be if private corporations were not permitted to 
seize upon these fountain heads of national prosperity, and 
by an artificial restriction of production maintain prices at 
from twice to three times, and often four times, the cost of 
production. 

This policy, which is of equal magnitude as a moral out- 
rage and an economic folly, should cease. The nation 
should, without longer delay, take possession of the coal 
mines, and, as a matter of high- public policy and national 
economy see to it that the product is furnished at cost. 


Editorial Notes. 

The financial editor of the New York Times has noted 
the fact that the failure of crops in Europe and the large 
crops in America have not benefited the American farmer. 
To him this is another evidence of the beauties of the com- 
petitive system and the brotherhood of man. This curiosity 
in opinion will not make very comforting reading for the 
western farmer. If even a grain famine in Europe does not 
boom American prices, the competitive system must have a 
screw loose somewhere. Good crops abroad, upon the other 
hand, are sure to lower prices of grain. So the brother- 
hoop of man as under the system maintained by the two . 
old parties is not popular this year in the West. 


United States Senator Hoar says that President Harrison 
cannot secure the best men for the bench as they draw 
princely salaries as corporation attorneys. If it were not a 
question of money Mr. Edmunds would probably have been 
a United States supreme court judge years ago. He 
receives $25,000 a year as attorney for certain transconti- 
nental railroads. Civil Service Commissioner Thompson 
resigned last week to become controller of the New York 
Life Insurance company. It is a very common thing for 
judges to retire, as Dillon of New York did, in order to 
enter the service of corporations. A system that deterio- 
rates the quality of public office-holders and strengthens the 
personnel of private money-making companies is contrary 
to public policy, and it is high time to ask the question 
whether the government machinery of the United States is 
to be anything but an outrider in the equipage of the money 
king! 


MUNICIPAL FUEL YARDS. 

There has been such a call for the argument of Henry R. 
Legate before a committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in favor of a municipal fuel yard law, that we have put it 
into an eight-page pa.nphlet; and through the liberality of 
a Boston nationalist, we are able to send copies free to any 
of our subscribers or others upon the receipt of stamp for 
postage. 
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A GARDEN AND A GRAVE. 


Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen, who survey 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s decay, 
Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards, e’en beyond the miser’s wish, abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains ; this wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 
Not so the loss; the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 
Has robb’d the neighboring fields of half their growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green; 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies :— 
While thus the land, adorn’d for pleasure all, 

In barren splendor feebly waits its fall. 

As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when those charms are past — for charms are frail — 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress; 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d; 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d; 

But verging to decline, its splendors rise; 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band, 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms —a garden and a grave. 


[From GoLpsmirH’s ‘ Deserted Village.’’] 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN ENGLAND. 


[John Burns, labor leader, in the Nineteenth Century Magazine. 
It will be remembered that £1 is about $4.84, or roughly $5.] 

Glasgow, in order to get its water, gas, markets, and 
tramways, in the last 35 years has contracted a debt of 
8,151,544/. 7s. 1d. By means of that debt it now possesses 
assets of the value of 4,028,851/. 9s. 5d.; it expends a 
yearly sum of 618,000/., and receives a revenue of 
700,0002. 

Under the private ownership of its water supply, Glasgow 
citizens had to pay a 14d. rate for a restricted supply of 
diluted sewage. Since the transfer has been made to the 
corporation by purchase, Loch Katrine has been drawn 
upon, and by a bold, generous, aid profitable scheme the 
14d. rate has been reduced to 6d. per 1/ rental; and it is 
computed that the 6d. rate is entirely neutralised by the 
saving effected over the old system and supply, by the clean 
soft. water that saves its cost in soap, soda, and other 
ingredients not now required for domestic and industrial 
purposes. Four hundred gallons are supplied for 1d. — 7s. 
6d. per annum for a house at 15/. rental as against double 
that price in London. 

Beyond this cheap, clean, constant supply from cloudland 


itself, Glasgow — that was to be ruined by this enterprise 
—is rapidly paying off its original debt from its net profit, 
after interest, depreciation, and extensions are provided 
for; and its assets on the water supply and works exceed 
the rapidly diminishing debt by 600,0007. The assets are 
2,637,6917. 10 s. 2d.; the debt 2,047,585/. 

What a different tale does London tell from the munici- 
pal enterprise of Glasgow on this question! London pays 
1,700,0007. for water that costs the companies only 
700,0002. This surplus of 1,000,000/., or-two thirds of the 
London County Council’s rate-earned income, is the exag- 
gerated rent of ability and interest that private companies 
are allowed to take from Londoners for a water supply that 
is rightly the corporate property of the people whom they 
supply. 

In the supply of gas by municipalities what do we find ? 
That per ton of coal carbonised, and cubic feet of gas pro- 
duced therefrom, the municipalised gasworks all over 
Britain show a cheaper and better result than private 
works. The price of municipal gas is less by that large 
amount spread over all the consumers which the sharehold- 
ers only divide where companies provide. The works of 
municipalities are kept in better order and repair, the 
approaches are tidier and cleaner. Their employees are 
better treated than where private ownership prevails. 

Glasgow takes from its gas works a yearly revenue of 
483,000/. Its expenditure is 430,000/.; its diminishing 
debt is 580,000/. ; its increasing asset is 780,000/.; and all 
this notwithstanding it now pays 50 to 75 per cent more 
for its coal. Its output is 170 per cent greater than when 
under private control. Its leakage is 50 per cent less, the 
illuminating power the same, and its price reduced from 
4s. Td. to 2s. 4d., although wages have gone up and the 
three-shift system has been introduced. 

London, in contrast to this prosperity, allows its lighting 
to yield over 1,000,000/. profit to private firms. 

On its tramways, Glasgow has even a better record than 
on its water and gas. The Corporation has built 32 miles 
which it has previously leased to a company, but which will 
not be renewed again in 1894; 3 per cent has been paid to 
the Corporation for redemption of the original debt con- 
tracted for building the lines; four per cent has been paid 
by the company for renewals ; 1507. per annum per mile has 
been paid by the company as rent. In 21 years 490,000/. 
has been paid by the company, 150,000/. more than the 
total cost, exclusive of an average of eight per cent dividend 
taken by the company in that period. 

This latter fruitful source of revenue will henceforth be 
appropriated by Glasgow, and good results will follow in 
better conditions for employees, cheaper fares, and ‘bettez 
communication, and, what is equally important, single 
ownership of the roads and trams. 

Upon the question of municipal lodging-houses Mr. 
Prothero is equally unfortunate. It is true that the Coun- 
cil wisely decided to build a better building than it orig- 
inally intended —even common lodging-houses should be 
well-built and artistic — and if in so doing it has not catered 
for the very lowest, who cannot afford to pay the additional 
penny for a better class of accommodation, this can soon be 
got over by providing another less costly building, which 
some day must be followed by free nightly shelters for the 
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absolutely destitute, not as a matter of pauperising charity, 
but as a social necessity. 

In Glasgow the seven lodging-houses for men and women 
produce a yearly rent profit of 4,164/. 9s. 4d., or four and 
three fourths per cent on cost and maintenance. There, in 
water, gas, tramways, and housing, in its markets,.and also 
in the Corporation widening, deepening, and improving the 
docks and adapting the river Clyde to its trade, the Pro- 
gressive municipal policy has falsified all the pessimistic 
predictions urged against it. The motto of this enterpris- 
ing city is “Let Glasgow flourish!’ 

This it has done, and its present municipal prosperity has 
only been realised as it has taken the up grade to Municipal 
Socialism. “4 ; 

The London Progressives, with sensible foresight and 
municipal inspiration, believe that what Glasgow and Bir- 
iaingham have achieved, London can surely attempt and 
will speedily accomplish. Let London live! must hence- 
forth be London’s motto; and live it only can when its 
monopolies have been absorbed by its municipality and ‘its 
middlemen have ceased from troubling and the jobber is at 
rest.’ 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PENN. COAL MINES. 


Mr. Powderly makes a Telling Statement. 


Some time ago Mr. Powderly proposed that the anthra- 
cite mines of Pennsylvania be taken and operated by the 
United States government in the interest of all the people. 
The comments upon this utterance give Mr. Powderly a 
text for another article upon this great question in which 
he says: 

“ Not one of them gave a moment’s consideration to the 
fact that Pennsylvania has locked up within her borders 
the only real anthracite coal that the United States can 
prodvce; that this coal is shipped to every corner of the 
nation ; and that every state in the Union is as much inter- 
ested in the equitable adjustment of coal-deals as Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘he real sinew and bone of the article was over- 
looked, while its covering was discussed in a rather sarcastic 
fashion. Of course, they all agreed that it was socialism to 
hint at the ownership of the coal fields by the government. 
The Washington Post declared that I advocated ‘rampant 
paternalism,’ while the Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph said: 
‘This is completely in harmony with the doctrines of the 
socialists, and entirely at variance with all Mr. Powderly’s 
previous utterances.’ 

“Since then a change has been working its way upward, if 
I may so speak, in society, and the leaven of socialism has 
been stirring around in the vicinity of Wall street. It is 
true that the agitation which followed the publication of 
‘Looking Backward’ may have caused much of the change 
in sentiment, but, whatever may have caused it, the harsh- 
est criticism of my recent Marlboro assertion (that the coal 
fields should be owned and operated by the government at 
cost) was that ‘he went the nationalists one better in advo- 
cating government ownership and management of the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania.’ Socialism it was called in 1888; 
today it is dignified by the title of nationalism; but it is 
the same idea running its length, increasing in strength as 
it goes, and making converts at every step. The latest con- 
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vert to the doctrine of equity in the management of the 
coal deposits is Mr. Henry Clews, banker and stock-broker 
of Wall street. Mr. Clews has given the subject much 
thought and expresses himself in these words: 

The constant tendency in all civilized communities is toward 
cheapening of production. Year by year clothing costs less, and 
coal ought to cost the consumer less. The main reason why it does 
not cost less is that trade in coal is not strictly free ; nearly every’ 
ton that comes to market is loaded with a tax that is imposed upon” 
it by the necessity of paying somebody interest on the par bonds 
that were sold from 90 per cent all the way down to 30 to raise 
money to pay schemers’ prices for coal mines and coal, form com- 
panies and worthless branch railroads. Over the. great anthracite 
deposits of Pennsylvania has been erected during the slow years a 
rickety mass of corruption, reckless financiering, insolvency and 
ultimate conspiracy against the rights of the public. To attempt 
to reconstruct this toppling edifice would be useless; and the 
efforts of syndicates and bankers to lift it up into symmetry and 
strength, resolve themselves into mere stock-jobbing tricks, with 
cupidity as the jackscrew. But the deposits themselves are per- 
fectly honest and healthy. There they repose under the earth’s 
surface, untainted by fraud, and the firm friend of the people. The 
state should own them, and should farm them out to those people 
who will distribute them to dealers and consumers at the lowest 
competitive prices. 

“These are brave words from a banker, and, in the name 
of all the real socialists, cranks and nationalists in the land, 
I tender a vote of thanks to Mr. Clews. 

“The Highteenth demand of the preamble of the Knights 
of Labor is: ‘That the government shall obtain possession, 
by purchase, under the right of eminent domain, of all tele- 
graphs, telephones and railroads.’ 

“ Until that is done the nineteenth demand — ‘To estab- 
lish co-operative institutions, such as will tend to supersede 
the wage system, by the introduction of a co-operative 
industrial system ’— will be made in vain, for, with the 
avenues of transportation, through which the product of the 
co-operative institutions must be sent to market in the 
hands of those who bitterly oppose co-operation, it will 
always be possible to discriminate against them and in favor 
of some stock-watered concern, which will exist only to 
enrich a syndicate or an individual at the expense of many. — 
To ask that the railroads and telegraphs be owned by the 
government and not call for government ownership of that 
which almighty God created for the use of ail — the voal — 
would be folly, and the people evefywhere should take up 
the cry of Henry Clews and insist on the government 
asserting its right to assume control and possession of the 
coal fields.” 


THE WAGKH SYSTEM OF LABOR. 


[John Clarke Ridpath in the Occident.] 


The wage-system of industry is about at anend. Civili- 
zation has reached a stage which will no longer tolerate the 
purchase and sale of human labor. The law of evolution is 
working here as elsewhere. 

Time was when slavery went unchallenged. Time is 
when even the system of wage-hire is challenged. Time 
was when capital was capable of purchasing not only labor, 
but the laborer. This was simply the right of perpetual 
hire. The purchase and sale applied to the man himself, 
and thereby he became a slave. In a certain stage of social 
evolution such usage is natural, perhaps inevitable. At 
such a time to say that one man may not buy another, pro- 
vided he be able to pay for him, is to say what seems to 
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that age to be a monstrous thing. Nor will society permit 
such utterance against her custom and her law. 

But slavery has been challenged and seut to its own place. 
This done, capital and labor were thrown upon a new ground. 
The principle of man-ownership was given up, and in its 
stead was established the principle and practice of wage- 
hire. The man was no longer sold, but his labor only. One 
man might no more buy another man as to his body, and 
muscles and brain, but culy the exertion, the labor of that 
other man. Thus instead of slavery came the prevalent 
system of wages — the sale and purchase of human toil. 

This system has become prevalent not at once, but by 
degrees. It arose at an early age. In many countries it 
has co.existed with bond service, selfdom, slavery. Logi- 
cally, however, it succeeds bondage and man-ownership in 
the order of evolution. Slavery belongs to an earlier period 
in, human development. It is an incident of the agricul- 
tural stage in the evolution of the civilized life. Wherever 
men have given themselves to the production of great 
staples, in a low-lying level country, there slavery has 
suggested itself as the most available method of industry. 
When the agricultural stage begins to give place to an epoch 
of manufactures and commerce, then wage-hire takes the 
place of slavery. We are now in the age of competitive 
manufacture and speculative commerce. Concomitant with 
this we have the wage-stem of industry. Slavery has been 
discarded, and wage-hire substituted for man-ownership and 
bondage. 

With this change there has come also a change in name. 
Men have flattered themselves by naming the wage-system 
free labor. Our own country has fondly imagined that by 
substituting the purchase of labor for the purchase of nen 
emanicipation has come; that thus has been attained the 
freedom of the laborer as well as of the capital that buys 
his industry. 

Without doubt there is good ground for preferring wage- 
hire to human bondage; but this by no means implies that 
the wage-system is the final form which civilization will 
invent, or that men will be satisfied forever with the buy- 
ing and selling of their productive power. As a matter of 
fact the increasing enlightenment of the age has brought a 
knowledge of the injustice, hardships, cruelty and universal 
unhappiness springing out of the wage-hire system. There 
is an agitation reaching down to the sea-bed of humanity 
and if we mistake not, the purchase and sale of human 
labor as a commodity of the market can not much longer 
continue. 

The reason of this is that labor is not, as men say, a 
commodity. Herein has been the great mistake. In at- 
tempting to systematize the laws of production the political 
economists have chosen to consider labor as a commodity, 
subject to the laws of matter and value in the market. 
This assumption has been accepted without scrutiny, as 
though it were an axiom. 

As a matter of fact it is no such thing. It is amazing to 
reflect upon the harm to humanity and the blight to prog- 
ress which have come through a failure to recognize the 
truth that labor is not logically, or in fact a commodity at 
all. 

Is labor a product? Is it a thing which resulvs object- 
ively from human exertion? Is it tangible? Can it be 


weighed, or seen, or measured? Certainly not. Corn is a 
product, and beef, and implements, and- vehicles, and cloth- 
ing. These things have been produced by labor; nor may 
they be classified as labor, or as a thing of the same kind. 

Labor is a p2rt of the laborer. It is himself in action. 
It is impossible to conceive it as separated from him. To 
buy labor is to buy a part of the laborer; that is, a part of 
a man — not all of him, but a part. To regard labor as a 
product, to sell it and to buy it, are acts so nearly akin to 
the sale and purchase of human beings as to give us a 
shudder ! 

Labor enters into every product, just as capital enters into 
it. They combine in it. You cannot withdraw the one 
from it more than the other. You cannot sell the labor out 
of it any more than you can sell the capital out of it. 

These ideas, which can be here no more than merely 
stated in words, are acting as a ferment in the thought and 
hope of our age. They are as yet not consciously, but un- 
consciously entertained. They are entering the conscious- 
ness of the people. They will presently become spoken 
and written thought, and will then take form in that great 
change which is to mark the end of the waye system of in- 
dustry and bring in the system of co-operation. 

Co-operation shall supervene in the place of that cruel 
system which has bartered and sold the labor of human 
beings as though it were an objective material product. No 
problem of today is more important than that of the safe 
and easy transference of society from the wage-system of 
industry to the system of peaceable and universal co-opera- 
tion. 


MASSACHUSETTS KNIGHTS OF LABOR MAKE A STAND 
AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 


The state convention of the Massachusetts Knights of 
Labor, held in Boston last Tuesaay, passed the following 
resolutions: “ Whereas, A bill is now pending before the 
Legislature providing for the consolidation of companies 
chartered for the purpose of supplying gas and electricity 
to the people, it being a scheme to transfer the present 
iniquitous monopoly from illegal to legal grounds, and to 
permit the absorption of all tle gas companies in Boston 
into a gigantic monopoly, therefore be it Resolved : that the 
Knights of Labor of Massachusetts, in convention assem- 
bled, earnestly protest against any legislation in the direc- 
tion that will tend to further encroach upon the rights of 
the people, and place them more completely in the hands 
of a monopoly already so powerful as to be inimical to the 
public welfare. 

Resolved: That until such time as the demonetization of 
both gold and silver shall be made, the Massachusetts State 
Assembly of the Knights of Labor declares itself in favor 
of the free coinage of American silver, as a step toward the 
accomplishment of section 14 of our preamble (establish- 
ment of government banks), and that we declare false the 
representations made in the public press that the working 
people of Massachusetts are opposed to this measure.” 


So live thou here that when thy life is fled 
No one may say of thee, ‘‘ This man is dead.” 


Hariz. 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly; 
They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 
EMERSON. 
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NATIONALISM AND POLITICS. 


THE POT BOILING IN GOOD SHAPE. 


Little desire to fuse and a determination all along the line 
to fight monopoly in every form. Note and Comment. 
We have direct word from Kansas that the reported 
fusion in that state is between the leaders of the two old 
parties, and not between the democratic and people’s party. 
We have suspected as much. ‘The people’s party in Kansas 
will get the bulk of the democratic voters in any event. 
The democratic leaders may do as they think fit in this 
emergency. ‘his is a year when the leaders are trailing in 


the rear. he people are rising. 


Congressman Watson of Georgia says that no power on 
earth can now keep Georgia from going into the electoral 
college with the people’s party delegation. 


Mr. Powderly has set a rapid pace for the selfish politi- 
cian. ‘I ask you im all sincerity,” he writes to Sec. Schil- 
ling in reference to the “mention” of his name as a presi- 
dential candidate on the people’s party ticket, “to put a 
Mr. Powderly prefers to work for 
EHlejsis 
Scoring for personal position is very bad form in a 


Stop to that nonsense.” 
the platform rather than pull wires for himself. 
right. 


reformer. 


Permit The New Nation to warn the electors of this 
country against the assurance of the old party papers that 
the people’s party cannot break established political lines 
The latest 
break in that line isin Georgia, where Congressman Thomas 
E.- Winn of the 9th district has withdrawn from the democ- 
racy and joined the new party. Mr. Winn, in his letter 


in a presidential year. It is already doing it. 


explaining the situation as he sees it, says: 


“JT did not expect that all our demands would be 
obtained at once, because all reform in our national legisla- 
tion moves slowly. Iu the light of recent developments, I 
cannot close my eyes to the fact that the money power of 
this country absolutely controls both political parties in the 
East, and there is no possible hope of that wing of the party 
giving the people any relief. Indeed, I can see no differ- 
ence between the eastern democrats and the eastern repub- 
licans on this financial issue. In view of these facts, if our 
people decide that it is necessary for us to act independently 
of the national democratic party in order to obtain these 
demands, I stand ready to go with my people, and say in 
the language of Ruth to Naomi, ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee.’ ” 


Running Notes. 


It will be well to keep an eye upon Texas. It will be 
remembered that in several counties the deu.ocratic com- 
mittees have resigned and gone into the people’s party. 
This was the republicans’ opportunity. They have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain in Texas. The first step in 
the republican game seems to have been taken at Dallas 
last week, when a republican convention of 300 delegates 


met without a negro present. An exclusively white repub- 
lican convention in the South is an anomaly. This is done 
to forage on the ruins of the democracy. We shall see. 
The people’s party must be reckoned with this year. 


Burlington (la.) workingmen, organized under the peo- 
ple’s party banner, have elected their candidate for mayor. 
The argument of the old parties, —“do not throw your 
ballot away by voting fora third party,” —is losing its 
virtue this year. 


The passing of republican papers over to the new party 
in Kansas makes of itself a chapter in reform upheavals. 
It is a rare week that does not bring one or two republican 
papers into the new party. The Concordia Blade announces 
its change in this laconic sentence: “We are in the fight to 
the finish. Our readers have preceded us.” Another paper 
having been in the people’s party long enough to feel how 
good it is to be true to conviction thus welcomes the Blade : 
“We have been there. One can fight hard when he knows 
that he fights for the oppréssed.” 


The Cincinnati Enquirer is a democratic paper in good 
standing, and it remarks sorrowfully: “Recent events in 
Congress and country have been contributing to make the 
new party a great power in the future of this country. It 
may become an all important factor in the election for 
president.” 


A call for people’s party caucuses throughout New York 
state has been issued, and it is probable that a state conven- 
tion will be held at Buffalo the first week in June. 


Caifornia Meetings. 


The Santa Cruz County Farmers’ alliance and people’s 
party men met at Santa Cruz last week and joined the 
people’s party. Delegates were chosen to the state conven- 
tion. The St. Louis platform was ratified and a county 
platform adopted in which was this plank : 


“ Resolved, That in order to save the people the exasper- 
ating delays and enormous expense of billion-dollar con- 
gresses and boodle legislatures, we do hereby recommend 
that the people decide those questions of public ownership 
of the railway and telegraph by popular ballot direct, 
thereby removing the corrupting influence of railway cor- 
porations in defeating the will of the people.” 


All the southern counties have held people’s party con- 
ventions, and the outlook for an active campaign is 
brilliant. 


The St. Louis Convention Address to the Public. 


This, the first great labor conference of the United States 
and of the world, representing all divisions of urban and 
rural organized industry, assembled in national congress, 
invcking upon its action the blessing and protection of 
Almighty God, puts forth to and for the producers of the 
nation this declaration of union and independence. 

The conditions which surround us best justify our co- 
operation. We meetin the midst of a nation brought to the 
verge of moral, political and material ruin, Corruption 
dominates the ballot box, the Legislatures, the Congress 
and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized. Many of the states have been compelled to 
isolate the voters at the polling places in order to prevent 
universal intimidation or bribery. 

The newspapers are subsidized or muzzled, public opinion 
silenced, business prostrated, our homes covered with mort- 
gages, labor impoverished and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists, The urban workmen are denied 
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the right of organization for self-protection, imported pau- 
perized labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing 
army, unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot them 
down and they are rapidly degenerating European conditions. 

The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build 
up colossal fortunes, unprecedented in the history of the 
world, while their possessors despise the republic and 
endanger liberty. From the same prolific womb of govern- 
mental injustice we breed the two great classes — paupers 
and millionaires. The national power to create money is 
appropriated to enrich bondholders ; silver, which has been 
accepted as coin since the dawn of history, has been demon- 
etized to add to the purchasing power of gold by decreas- 
ing the value of all forms of property, as well as human 
labor, and the supply of currency is purposely abridged to 
fatten usurers, bankrupt enterprise and ensiave industry. 
A vast corspiracy against mankind has been organized on 
two continents and is taking possession of the world. If 
not met and overthrown at once, it forebodes terrible social 
convulsions, the destruction of civilization or the establish- 
ment of an absolute despotism. 

In this crisis of human affairs the intelligent working 
people and producers of the United States have come 
together, in the name of peace, order and society, to defend 
liberty, prosperity and justice. 

We declare our union and independence. We assert our 
purpose to vote with that political organization which rep- 
resents our principles. 

We charge that the controling influences dominating the 
old political parties have allowed the existing dreadful con- 
ditions to develop without serious effect to restrain or pre- 
vent them. Neither do they now intend to accomplish 
reform. They have agreed together to ignore, in the com- 
ing campaign, every issue but one. ‘They propose to drown 
the outeries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff; so that corporations, national 
banks, rings, trusts, watered stocks, the demonetization of 
silver and the oppressions of usurers may all be lost sight 
of. They propose to sacrifice our homes and children upon 
the altar of mammon; to destroy the hopes of the multi- 
tude in order to secure corruption funds from the great 
lords of plunder. 

We assert that a political organization, representing the 
political principles herein stated, is necessary to redress 
the grievances of which we complain. 

Assembled on the anniversary of the birth of the illus- 
trious man who led the first great revolution on this con- 
tinent against oppression, filled with the sentiment which 
actuated that grand generation, we seek to restore the 
government of the republic to the hands of the “plain 
people,” with whom it originated. Our doors are open to 
all points of the compass. We ask all honest men to join 
with and help us. 

Tn order to restrain the extortions of aggregated capital, 
to drive the money vhangers out of the temple, to form 
a perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity, we do ordain and establish the 
following platform of principles : 


The Platform. 


We declare the union of the labor forces of the United 
States, this day accomplished, permanent and perpetual. 
May its spirit enter into all hearts for the salvation of the 
republic and the uplifting of mankind. 

Wealth belongs to him who creates it. Every dollar 
taken from industry without an equivalent is robbery. “If 
any will not work, neither shall he eat.” The interests of 
rural and urban labor are the same; their enemies are 
identical. 

Money. 

We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and flexible, 

issued by the general government only, a full legal tender 


for all debts, public and private, and that without the 
use of banking corporations; a just, equitable means of 
circulation, at a tax uot to exceed two per cent., as set 
forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ alliance, 
or some better system; also by payments*in discharge of 
its obligations for public improvements. 

We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

We demand that the amount of circulating medium be 
speedily increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

We demand a graduated income tax. 

We believe that the money of the country should be 
kept as much as possible in the hands of the people, and 
hence we demand that all national and state revenues shall 
be limited to the necessary expenses of the government, 
economically and honestly administered. 

We demand that postal savings banks be established 
by the government, for the safe deposit of the earnings of 
the people, and to facilitate exchange. 


Land. 


The land, including all the natural resources of wealth, 
is the heritage of the people, and should not be monopolized 
for speculative purposes, and alien ownership of land 
should be prohibited. All lands now held by railroads and 
other corporations in excess of their actual veeds, and all 
lands now owned by aliens, should be reclaimed by the gov- 
ernment and held for actual settlers only. 


Transportation. 


Transportation being a means of exchange and a pubic 
necessity, the government should own and operate the 
railroads in the interest of the people. : 

The telegraph and telephone, like the postoftice system, 
being a necessity for transmission of news, should be owned 
and operated by the government in the interestof the people. 

Resolved, That we hail this conference as the consumma- 
t:on of the perfect union of the hearts and hands of all 


‘sections of our common country. The men who wore the 


gray and the men who wore the blue meet here to extinguish 
the last smoldering embers of civil war in the tears of joy 
of a united and happy people, and we agree to carry the 
stars and stripes forward forever to the highest point of 
national greatness. 

We demand that the question of universal suffrage be 
submitted to the Legislatures of the different states and 
territories for favorable action. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF THE FIRST NATIONALIST CLUB, 
BOSTON. 

The Boston Nationalist club No. 1 held itsmonthly meet- 
ing on the sixth at 184 Boylston street, L. J. Bridgman of 
Melrose in the chair. Capt. Bowers submitted the report 
of the committee appointed to protest at the state house 
against the building of the proposed Cape Cod ship canal, 
and to favor its being built by the state or nation. An 
amendment to the club constitution was accepted providing 
a reference, to committee, for one week of all resolutions 
committing the club for or against any legislative measure. 
Prof. Parsons of Boston university law school delivered 
another of his admirable address, analyzing in the light of 
nationalism the views of Mill and Spencer on personal lib- 
erty, and the province of the state. It is understood that 
the joint committee of the Legislature having the Cape Cod 
canal matter in charge has voted to grant the petition of 
Scott Randall and others for a charter to build the canal as 
a speculation. Some steps should at once be taken to head 
off this money-making scheme by private parties. 


THE WEEK IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
The lower branch of the Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed a bill making 10 hours a legal working day for rail- 
road employees. The committee on street railways reported 
against requiring the West End company to keep a record 
of accidents occuring on its road, 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS OF POVERTY. 


The New Nation gave an account some time ago of a 
Chicago banker who investigated the charitable institutions 
in the disguise of a poor man. He found that so far as 
organized charity was concerned, charity in Chicago was 
little more than a name. Another rich man, this time a 
Connecticut millionaire has been sampling Chicago from the 
standpoint of a day laborer and will soon put his experiences 
into a book. Says a Chicago Times: “He went to one of 
the factories, where a big crowd of unemployed workmen 
were gathered and succeeded in getting work as an un- 
skilled laborer. All that day he worked without getting 
any food and when night came he was almost exhausted. 
He had with him letters of introduction to the proprietor of 
this very factcry, and has since taken dinner at the resi- 
dence of the man in whose establishment, as a half-starved 
tramp, he first got work in Chicago. After six weeks he 
left this employment and looked for a job elsewhere. Dur- 
ing the winter he has worked in several large factories, liv 
ing among the poor, taking partin their meetings, and be- 
ing, as nearly as possible, one of them. He has penetrated 
into the slums and studied the dark side of Chicago life in 
all its features. He has also attended the meetings of so- 
cialists and labor men and taken part in their deliberations.” 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Postmaster Wanamaker Interviewed. 


“There are 160,000 employees under me, and there are 
66,000 post offices. To take that department and make it 
what I conceive it ought to be would be the labor of a life- 
time. I do not believe it ought to be a cabinet position at 
all; the true head of it ought to be a director-general, 
superintendent, or actuary, who should have nothing to do 
with the political distribution of the post offices, or rather 
should have everything to do with his subordinates, and 
should be relieved from politics. A great proportion of the 
cases that come there ought to be settled at the desk 
instantly without passing through any red tape or delay. 
For instance, you came in to see me the other day, before 
we became acquainted, on the subject of changing the name 
of an obscure post office in order to conform to the name of 
the station house at that railroad stop. The request was 
proper, and yet you had been waiting a long time to have 
all that pass through inspectors and bureaus. I ordered it 
changed, for it was common sense, and that would end it. 
Now, I say that a man over that vast department ought to 
be a judge of the whole law and life of it and not be called 
asiae to spend an hour or two to hear a delegation on the 
subject of who should be postmaster of a third-rate post 
office. Yet that is the main function of the postmaster-gen- 
eral. The Congressmen must some time or other be set 
aside as givers of postmasterships. 

“T would have the country divided into postoffice dis- 
tricts, over cach of which would be a postoffice supervisor, 
whose business it should be to inform himself in regard to 
the efficiency of postmasters and the changes in the post- 
offices. At present, as you know, Congressmen make nomi- 
nations at every change of administration to every grade of 
postoffice. In a large proportion of cases there is no reason 
for moving a postoffice out of the principal store of the town 
where, perhaps, it has been for years, to locate it in some 
tin shop or saddler’s shop merely that the assorting of the 
letters may be a jeb in politics. 

“A good salary, not less than $1,000 a month, should 
attach to the permanent comptroller of the postoffice. A 
change such as I have described would at once remove from 


politics the vast body of the patronage and be worth more 
than all the civil service reform hitherto attempted. Ido 
not believe that I favor a postoffice which earns a revenue 
out of the people, as the British postoffice does. You must 
also consider that the departments of this government do a 
vast postoffice business between each other without paying 
postage ; indeed, if this free business of the government 
was paid for in stamps the postoffice would be self-sustain- 
ing every year. How can any man in his brief term develop 
a general policy over such an institution as the postoffice ? 
It ought to be a non-political place, governed by a perma- 
nent and experienced mind who understands it like a gigan- 
tic piece of mechanism.” 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 


Cincinnati (O.) Post: “The American Economic associa- 
tion, composed mostly of professors of political economy, 
says that ‘the present corruption of city councils by those 
possessed of franchises far exceeds any corruption under 
city ownership.’ This opinion is the result of a special in 
vestigation made by the association under private owner- 
ship. It was found that in many cases large sums had gone 
to boodle, or ‘rubber accounts.’ Mayor Ellyson of Rich- 
mond, Va., informed the commission ‘that one of the great 
dangers to our institutions is the corrupt control of city and 
state bodies by corporations possessed of or seeking to 
secure public franchises.’ At Wheeling, where the city 
owns the gas works and the board of control, by act of in- 
corporation, must be made up of both political parties, the 
gas works are not mentioned at the municipal election. The 
superintendent declared ‘that the very fact of the gas works 
being in public hands is forcing civil service reform to the 
front’ Mr. R. Alstattar, superintendent of the Hamilton 
(O.) Works, said: ‘ Qualification is what we expect. The 
general belief was that the old private company used money © 
and misstatements corruptly to gain their points with 
councils.’ Is there any one in Cincinnati who entertains 
the least doubt of the corrupt practices of the gas company ? 
It buys, threatens and outlaws. Does any man in Cincin- 
nati question whose money was busy yesterday ‘controlling 
results’? While the economists of the association were 
pursuing their inquiries, the attorney of a gas monopoly 
confessed that not a year had elapsed, during his incum- 
bency, in which his company had not felt itself forced to 
resort to the bribery of city councils to secure favors and to 
protect itself from unscrupulous raids. Others made similar 
admissions. No citizen of Cincinnati, with his eyes open, 
can be blind to the corrupting influence of local monopolies 
upon political races and results. The dividends are so vast 
that cupidity can scarcely resist the temptation to control 
primaries and polls. 


THE SOMERVILLE NATIONALIST CLUB. 

The Nationalist club of Somerville met Monday evening 
at the residence of Mrs. E. J. Paine, Morrison street. The 
two parlors were well filled and the meeting was very 
interesting and profitable. Mrs. 8. H. Merrifield delivered 
an address on nationalism and answered some of the stock 
objections raised against nationalism by advocates of the 
present economic system. The Somerville club is growing 
in influence. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY. 
The socialist labor party in Massachusetts is taking steps 
to put a state ticket in the field next autumn. Their/plat- 
form endorses many of the nationalists’ practical proposi- 
tions, and this service will be a distinct contribution toward 
the breaking down of a vicious economic system and the 
substitution of an economic democracy. 


Judge Dickinson of Duluth, Minn., has decided that thé 
city has no right to grant franchises to gas and water works 
companies for 30 years, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Illinois. 


Chicago Daily Press: When will the people rise in their 
sovereignty and demand public control of public facilities. 
When will the people declare for municipal control of the 
street-car service ? 


Chicago’s municipal water works is not only self-sustain- 
ing, but pays for its own extension of 50 miles of pipe and 
plant a year, 


The price of anthracite coal has been advanced 50 cents a 
ton in Chicago. ‘The advance is said to be due to an order 
from President McLeod of the Reading trust, to the Chicago 
agents, to advance prices to the retail dealers. 


The Municipal Gas league of Chicago now numbers 
12,000, and is rapidly growing. It proposes to ask the next 
Legislature to grant to the city the right to own and control 
its own gas plants. The Inter-Ocean, Tribune, News, and 
Herald will use their influence in this direction. Prof. 
Colbert is now making an investigation for the Tribune 
to ascertain the cost of making gas, in order to show how 
much the city might gain by manufacturing its own gas. 
The people are greatly interested in the proposition for 
municipal gas, and a Chicago correspondent to a Boston 
paper says: “It w.ll be a fight of the people on one side, 
and the $44,000,000 trust on the other.” 


New York. 


The Senate committee for investigating the Reading 
combine reports the combination contrary to public, policy 
and inimical to the public welfare. 


Florida. 


About a year ago the leading dealers in Key West 
sponges formed a trust for the openly avowed purpose of 
preventing any outside the combination from buying these 
sponges. ‘he trust appointed one of their vessel-owners as 
sole buyer for the company, and he paid prices above that 
which the fisherman had ever before received ; the natural 
result was that all competitors were forced into the combi- 
nation. Having thus destroyed all competition, the com- 
bine has now forced the prices paid to sponge fishermen to 
so low a point that they are upon the verge of starvation. 


Kansas. 


Mills’ Weekly World, Oswego: A bill is before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature to provide for the establishment of 
municipal coal yards where coal will be sold to the con- 
sumer at cost, and the widow who buys by the dimes’ worth 
will receive the same consideration and rates as the man 
who buys by the car load. Nationalism is at work among 
the Puritans. 


Pennsylvania. 


Spreckles, the sugar king, having sold out to the sugar 
trust, his enormous refinery at Philadelphia has been closed 
and-the help paid off and discharged. ‘The consumer must 
now support Spreckels in ease. 


Progressive Age (Minneapolis) : If you want an argument 
in favor of municipal ownership of gas, electric, water and 
street railway plants, ask for the cost as taxed by the pri- 
vate corporations and compare that cost with what it costs 
the citizens where these things are owned by the cities. It 
costs from two to six times as much for the ordinary com- 


furts of city life when a private corporation furnishes them 
as it does where the business is owned and managed by the 
city. This has been demonstrated beyond a doubt. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati has been paying $144 per annum to the Cin- 
cinnati Blectric Light company, and the citizens have been 
contending that the price was exorbitant. he old contract 
having expired, bids have been received from three com- 
panies. The first was from Jones’ Brothers Electric light 
company, and was $112; the second was $93.75 from the 
compavy whose contract has recently expired, and the third 
was from the Cincinnati Edison Electric Light company, 
which was $84.90 per lamp per annum. It is estimated 
that about 2000 lamps will be required, thus the reduction 
in price means a saving to the city of $118,200 yearly. 


The Senate has passed a bil! granting all street railways 
an extension of franchise from 25 to 99 years. When it 
came up ‘in the House, an attempt was made to have it 
referred to the committee on carporations, instead of being 
sent to the committee on railroads and telegraphs, where it 
belonged under the rules, as the former was favorable to 
monopolies, while the latter was known not to be. After a 
hot fight it was sent to the proper committee, and this vic- 
tory would seem to indicate that the bill will be killed in 
the House. 


Carthage has voted 399 to 50 in favor of issuing bonds to 
the amount of $15,000 for the establishment of a munic- 
ipal lighting plant. Mr. Ryan, agent and manager of the 
local gas company, together with 13 others who were 
induced to join with him by the promise that they should 
not be called upon to share any of the expense, has served 
a petition upon the village solicitor requesting him to insti- 
tute legal proceedings in the name of the village, to restrain 
the issue of bonds, as voted, on the ground that the law does 
not authorize such action. Many citizens are in favor of 
calling a mass meeting and demanding that the council dis- 
continue the use of gas in the street lamps, and use coal oil 
until the electric light plant can be constructed. 


Miscellaneous. 


Journal Knights of Labor: The private possession of a 
nation’s resources is a shame to civilization. It is based 
upon a society divided into hostile classes, and a constant 
threat to social peace and prosperity. Wars will not cease, 
mankind ‘as such will not be happy and thrifty, unless 
society becomes the possessor of all wealth. Millionairism 
must and will be abolished ! 


San Francisco Star: “Max O’Rell,” says that “the 
people will insist that those who derive an income from the 
land shall give an account of their stewardship,” that the 
most conservative people in France — the religious — “ will 
one day admit that the land will never be sold forever 
and ever,” but “ will eventually revert to the people; ” and 
that “ even in England the system is beginning to prevail.” 


Fall River (Mass.) Herald: Many Fall River people are 
deeply interested in the attempt of the nationalists to 
secure legislative sanction to the establishment of municipal 
coal yards. Of the 25,000 signatures obtained to the peti- 
tion submitted tvo months ago, about 4000 represent Fall 
River advocates of the scheme. The committee on mercan- 
tile affairs submitted an adverse report, but a substitute bill 
has been prepared that confers power on cities and towns 
to purchase, sell and distribute fuel. The friends of the 
bill say that they expect it will pass the House. 


Foreign. 


The Worker’s Co-operative Omnibus society of London 
has its first vehicle in operation. The employees are to 
work only nine hours per day, while those of the other com- 
panies work 12. No dividends are to be paid on shares, 
but the profits will be used to extend the business. 
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The New Nation’s Department of Education. 


TuE New NATION has not been run to make money. The function of Taz NEw NATION seems to be as an educator, and it is only 
too glad to perform that service for the public. j 

For a limited number of weeks we will give our readers the benefit of the reductions which we have been fortunate enough to secure 
from various publishing houses on certain books and periodicals that have a place in public estimation. Some of these publications are not 
strictly nationalistic, but they are read by our friends either for the information they contain on economic subjects or as a means of keeping 
informed as to the trend of popular sentiment on nationalism, or because they are standard works. 


OUR LIBERAL OFFER. 
Publisher’s Rates. 


Tur NEw NATION, yearly subscription ‘ : : 5 5 , é ¢ 5 é : $2.00 
The Arena magazine, yearly subscription 5 5 5 5 ‘ c eotele : sis 4 5.00 
The Arena Art Portfolio, portraits of prominent men . ¢ : 3 é : i : ‘ 4.00 
— $11.00 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $5.20. 


Tur New NAtTuon, yearly subscription : : = c 5 : ; é . . $2.00 
Looking Backward, by Edward Bellamy, paper cover . ; A A 5 ° Bere é 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
Tue New Narion, yearly subscription é : : Zs 5 a : 5 5 ; ; $2.00 
The Railroad Problem, by A. B. Stickney, paper . 4 ‘ : 4 : ci : : 50 
—— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THE New Nation, yearly subscription 5 5 ; é : : é $2.00 
Profit-sharing between Capital and Labor, by Sedley Tagore piper : : 5 A 2 : 15 
The Quintessence of Socialism, by Prof. Schafile, paper . - : : c Tae F 15 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Thorold Rogers, paper. . : 5 A 5 +25 
$2.55 
We will send the above four, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
Tue New NATION, yearly subscription 4 Fi a - : ; a 3 : 5 0 $2.00 
Cesar’s Column, by Ignatius Donnelly, paper : 5 5 ‘ : : : ¢ a -50 
, —— $2.50 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $2.05. 
THe New Nation, yearly subscription ; 5 ; F : : : 4 3 $2.00 
Municipal Ownership of Gas, by Prof. E. W. Homie paper . a c 3 R 5 : 1.00 
—— $3.00 
We will send the above two, 
postpaid, for $.2.25 
Tue NEw NATION, yearly subscription 5 0 A 3 é ‘ é ‘ . $2.00 
Architecture Under Nationalism, by J. Pickering Pucnsia, paper. ‘ "i é é “ ; 23 
Ten Men of Money Island, by S. F. Norton, paper 5 , 4 a 6 5 dj : 5 25 
$2.50 
We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 
THE NEw NATION, yearly subscription F A en Ras : ; 5 A $2.00 
What’s the Trouble? by F. E. Tower, A.M., paper . . : 5 : é : 625 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages, by J. E. Therold Tce Naper . 7 5 c B ; 25 
—— $2.50 


We will send the above three, 
postpaid, for $2.10. 


To any one who sends us $10 for five yearly subscriptions to Tus New Nation, we will send five copies of 
Looking Backward, paper cover. 
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DAILY AND WEEKLY OBSERVER. 


A Progressive, Independent Newspaper de- 
voted to the best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, PH.D., EDITOR. 
Weekly: Price, $1.00 a year. 
Address, The Observer, 


Ventura, California. 


A WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
Eight four-column pages, well printed. A 
liberal sermon every week, with live articles on 
currant topics. $1a year. Circulation, 8,000. 
Advertising, 12 cents a line. 


Ten weeks on trial for ten cents in stamps. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
A SECRET EXPOSED! 


The secret is this—the book What's the 
Trouble, of which we have just published 
a second revised edition has excited so much 
curiosity from the fearless manner in which it 
exposes the industrial evils of today, that we 
feel it is but justice to the author, Rey. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn., to state that the 
chapters of this book were originally delivered 
as a series of sermons from his pulpit. 

There are very few ministers of the gospel in 
this land who would dare treat their congrega- 
tions to the series of truths that this book con- 
tains between its covers. 


A. J. PHILPOTT & Co., Publishers, 
54 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 


A Narrative of the Relief Community. 


This is a book of 424 pages, giving an interesting 
and entertaining explanation of the principles, or- 
pauizaton and practical details of Community 

1omes, with common property, united labor, mu- 

tual support, and equal rights to all, soas to secure 

much greater wealth, comfort and enjoyment in all 

the affairs of life to all the members than can pos- 

ey be obtained inthe ordinary separate way of 
ving. 

It Slee contains asimple and practical plan by 
which Communities may be established all over the 
country and consolidated soasto finally and speed- 
ily secure the adoption of common property and 
united labor by our government, in which every 
citizen will be required to work according to his 
ability for the Community of which he is amember 
and be supplied thereby with everything it can 
afford according to his wants. 

All who are interested inimproving society in any 
way, or who might wish to secure the great riches 
and pleasures of a Community home for themselves, 
should readit. It will besent by mailto any ad- 

‘ess, for 50 cts.,by the publisher 


A. LONGLEY, 901 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CORN BELT °* S°p3% 


Dakota. 


Offers the greatest opportunities to actual 
farmers and homeseekers of any section in the 
United States. The soil is unexcelled for fer- 
tility. Water good. Climate temperate and 
very healthful; settled by intelligent and 
progressive people, with the best of social, 
religious and educational advantages. 

Land is now rapidly appreciating in value, 
but the best unimproved land can be bought 
at from $6 to $10 per acre, and good improved 
farms from $10 to $15 per acre. 

Fifteen years residence in this section, five 
of them spent in locating settlers, has given 
me a thorough acquaintance with the land 
in this section. 

Full information as to the country with 
prices, terms and description of a large list of 
land which can be bought very cheap, will be 
geven by addressing 


EK. S. JOHNSTON, Mitchell, 8. D. 


THE NEW NATION. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALISS CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings: — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 p. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9093 Market street. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, lst Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


THE SOGIAL SCIENCE LigRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 

Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 

for 12 Numbers. 

Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 

12 Numbers. 

Which pi ices include pos'age to any part of the United 
States, Carnda, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com 
mence at a y number, and are payable in advance, 

NOW READY, 

1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James 
Thorold lhogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D. V. Bliss. 
by Prof. R. 'I’. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writiags on Socialism, 

3, The Socialism and Unsecialism of Thoma) Carlyle, 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; togeth r 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous_essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, he pectehient and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. . 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A sclec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man. Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabsan Essays. 
troduction and Notes. 

7. The Economics of Herbert Spencer. 
Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


NOTICE. 


The large business office recently opened by 
Edwin M. White in Liberty Tree block, No. 
630 Washington St., Room 1 (formerly Brigg’s 
piano room) is also open evenings and Sundays. 
The headquarters and literary bureau of the 
Single Tax Movement in Boston and Massa- 
chusetts. Regular public meetings will be held 
on Sunday afternoons and Thursday evenings, 
and Tuesday evenings are reserved as ladies 
nights. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


PRICES 


Introduction 


American Kdilion with In 
By U. G. Wilshire. 
By W. Gc. 
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969 
Two Important New Books 


which should be read by all earnest reformers. 


WHO LIES? 


An Interrogation. By Pror. Emit Bum 
and Sr@amunD ALEXANDER. 


This is one of the boldest, most radical and 
realistic works of the decade. It is as uncon- 
ventional as it is unique, and will unques- 
tionably call forth hostile criticisms in quar- 
ters where its shafts enter. In religion and 
ethics it is radical. In politics, strongly so- 
cialistic. In literature it is extremely real- 
istic. In general, bold, frank and truthful. 
It was suggested to the authors by Dr. Max 
Nordau’s ‘Conventional Lies of our Civili- 
zation,” and the great author has written an 
introduction strongly recommending the 
work. Price, paper, 50 cents. 


BOND-HOLDERS AND 
BREAD-WINNERS. 


By S. 8. Kine, Esq. 


A startling picture of political crimes com- 
mitted in the name of Liberty. Facts and- 
figures from the Eleventh Census, with maps 
and illustrations. Massachusetts enabled to 
accumulate more wealth than nine great 
Western and Southern States. Pennsylvania 
more than twelve. New York more than 
fifteen. Agriculture and labor robbed. Itis 
less than two weeks since the first copy left 
the press. Read what they say:-- 

President L. L. Potk: “It should be 
placed in the hands of every voter of this 
country. In no work that I have seen have 
the unjust and ruinous effects of class legis- 
lation been so forcibly and faithfully de- 
picted,”’ 

Congressman JoHN Davis: “It is the best 
general campaign document I have seen and 
you deserve the red-hot thanks of every 
friend of humanity for your most truthful 
and timely exposition of the present facts 
and conditions as they exist in this country.” 
Price, 25 cents, sent postpaid. 


Arena Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 
If you want to keep posted on the 


People’s Party movement in the West, 
send $1.00 to the 


PEOPLE’S VOICE, 


Wellington, Kansas, 


and receive the brightest advocate of 
the people’s cause in that section for a 
year. Six months for 50 cents. 


LYMAN NAUGLE, Publisher. 


IMPORTED PICTURE CARDS 


(not advertising cards) suitable for your 
Album or tor Home Decoration, and a 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription to 
ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE for 5 
This quality of C 


Subscription price $1.50 per y car 

with premium. 

cards sell in all stores for 30 cents a set. 
This paper and St. Louis Magazine both 1 year $1.50. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


This is Practical Nationalism. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas in 
the United States, 


By Prof. E. W. BEMIS, Ph.D., of Vanderbilt University. 


Paper, $1.00. For sale at Office of The New 
Nation, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Superb Equipment, Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 

FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 

elegant PALACE PARLOR and 

SLEEPING CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


—AND— 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


With 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pictur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


CLOSES APRIL 2Oth. 


The offer of the publishers of the WEEKLY 
Missouri WoRLD to send that excellent Peo- 
ple’s party newspaper and educator for three 
months (13 issues) for 10 cents, will close April 
20th. Send for it for yourself and do a little 
missionery work by getting other to take it. 
It will in a short time re-publish Senator Peff- 
er’s grand speech in the Senate on the land 
loan bill. Stamps taken. Silver dime may be 
sent. Sample copy free. Address, 


THE MISSOURI WORLD, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


THE DAKOTA RURALIST, 


The Official Organ of the South Dakota Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. Edited by 


H. L. LOUCKS, Vice-President National F. A. & 1. U. 


One of the ablest exponents of Alliance 
demands. People who would like to be posted 
on this great reform, movement should sub- 
scribe for it. 


Price, $1.00 a year. 
We can club it with The New Nation, the two 
for $2.15. Address, 
Dakota Ruralist, Huron, 8. D. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY cr’ tux"oomine cuiacx. “Ful 
Outfit 0c, CHARL: : 


ES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago, 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


Successor of the Unab 
WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School or the Library. 


The work of revision occupied over ten 
years, more than a hundred editorial la- 
borers having been employed, and over 
$300,000 expended before the first copy 
was printed. 

SOLD By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A Pamphlet of specimen 8, illustrations, 
eestiman tals, ete., fers free uy the publishers. 


Caution is needed in purchasing a dictiona- 
Ty, a8 photographic reprints of a comparatively 
worthless edition of Webster are being marketed 
under various names, often by misrepresentation. 


GET THE BEST, 
The International, which bears the imprint of 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, ¢ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., U.S.A. 


The Sault Ste. Marie News, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
C. 8. OSBORN 


A progressive eight-page, seven-column 
weekly. Published all at home. Represen- 
tative journal of Northern Michigan. Circu- 
lation, 3000. Unsurpassed as an advertising 
medium. Write for terms and sample copies. 


Alliance Grubber, 


The Lightest, Weight 200 lbs. The Strongest, 
Handiest and Cheapest. 


Price, $50. 


Address, 


W. SMITH & CO., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


THE SOCIOLOGIC NEWS. 


Published in the interests of Industrial 
Co-operation. Plain and practical. Issued 
Monthly. Price, 50 cents a year. Sample 
copies free. 


IMOGENE C. FALES, Editor. 
705 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRINTING. 


Parties desirious of obtaining rock bottom 
prices on all kinds of printing will make no 
mistake if they address us. We have all mod- 
ern facilities and will quote prices that will 
astonish you. We care not whether you have 
$1 or $1000 worth done. 


Cylinder Presswork, from Plates, 50 
cents per 1000. 


Our-representative will call upon you if so 
advised. Address, 


P. O. Box N, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Proprietor. 


Catalogue free. 


[APRIL 28, 1892 


LDitson’s 


5O- 


Music Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued | 


Ne Plus Ulira Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music ; not difficult. 


All these books are large sheet 
music size. 
Any Volume sent postpaid for 50c.' 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Washburn, the King 


Of credit men, originated the system of selling 


CLOTHING ON CREDIT 


and has made the greatest success ever achieved 
in the credit business. We have four estab- 
lishments. One at 465 Washington st. (our 
main house), one at 1135 Washington st., 
cor. Dover, another at 316 Union st., Lynn 
and still another at 36 Dorrance st., Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


In these four stores we carry a larger stock, 
have more customers (over 15,000) and do a 
larger business than all the other supply 
houses combined. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY. 


We have a fine assortment of All-wool 
ULSTERS, at very low prices Our stock of 
BOYS’ CLOTHING is unusually attractive. 
We are having a special sale of 


Blue, Black, and Brown all-wool 
KERSEY Overcoats at $18. 


They were formerly sold in cash stores for $20. 


We also supply Ladies’ Garments and 
Jewelry on credit. Follow the crowd to our 
Co-operative Store, opposite Jordan, Marsh & 
Co’s, up one flight, open evenings and buy 
your goods on credit. Notice our white signs 
and sketch artist. 


G. F. WASHBURN, Manager. 


465 Washincton St., Boston. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE. 


Published at Washington, D. C., 826 12th St, N. W. 


[Founded in 1883 at Beatrice, Nebraska. ] 
0 


It is the leading woman suffrage paper in the 
United States. It is the cheapest woman suff- 
rage paper in the world for the size. It is the 
only woman suffrage paper contributed to by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Her reminiscences 
are a special feature and her woman’s bible is 
shortly to be published in it. It has full re- 
ports of all important features of national and 
state work of woman suffrage associations. It 
has a summary of whatever is of interest relat- 
ing to the advancement of women. It has 
many able contributors who treat of general 
topics. It has a weekly record of the doings 
in Congress. It has a corner for the children. 
[A special feature just now is a description of 
things of interest in and about Washington. ] 
It has a little nonsense and much choice poetry. 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


Send Ten Cents for five sample copies. A large 
number of valuable books are offered as pre- 
miums. Begin the yearly subscriptions with 
January lst so as to have the volume com- 
plete, for it is full of articles of historic value 
and is indexed at the end of the year. 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Send $1.00 to the Woman’s Tribune for the 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, and answer to the 
mystery ‘‘ Who planned the Tennessee Cam- 
paign ?”’ 


P11 5) Fates 


A 48-page book free. Address, 


W. T. FITZ GERALD, Attorney-at-law. 
Cor. 8th and F Sts. Washington, IDABE 


The Farmers’ Cause, 


A non-partisan, independent monthly paper. 
Devoted to the farmers’ politica) interests and 
to a study of the causes of the depressed con 
dition of agriculture. 


Published at Thomaston, Me. 


N. W. LERMOND, Editor and Manager. 
50 Cents a Year. 


{@Sample Copies Free on application. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


A Radical, Rational and Racy Reform Paper. 


The bitter foe of every form of social abuse 
in church and state, the expositor of Kore- 
shanity, which is primitive Christianity re- 
vived, and the promulgator of an equitable 
system of exchange which is destined to revo- 
lutionize commercial methods and crush the 
iniquitous money power. Sample Copy Free. 


The Guidine Star Pub. House. 
3619 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EDSON’S 


DIAPHRAGM 


FREE 


PUMP. 


PATENT. 


WITH 


SIDE 


INLET. 


Used with Suction Hose by Contractors, Water and Sewer Departments. Suction Hose, with 
Couplings and Strainers, constantly on hand in 8, 10, 12, 15, 16, 18 and 20 foot lengths. 


PUMPS AND HOSE TO LET. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Edson Manufacturing Co. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


HENRY N. STONE, 


132 Commercial Street, 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


BRASS-FINISHER, MACHINIST AND BLACKSMITH. 


ALSO, CONSTRUCTOR OF 
Steerers, Capstans, Winches, Street-Sweepers, &c. 


THE CREDIT FONCIER COLONY 


Is establishing Integral Co-operation in Sina- 
loa, Mexico. Its principles are: 


To the Laborer the full product of his 
labor, public contrel of public utilities, 
Sree land, free money and free educa- 
tion. 

The Integral Co-operator and The Credit 
Foncier advocate these principles. They pub- 
lish Colonial news and other items concerning 
a most comprehensive co-operative movement. 
Dr. M. Flursheim, Marie Howland, 

Robert H. Cowdrey, A. K. Owen, 
Isaac Broome, C. B. Hoffman, 
J. Bruce Wallace, David Law, 

* Otto Sinz, Dr. Muller, 


And other able writers will discuss Social and 
Economic questions and their practical solu- 
tion. 


The Integral Co-operator, $1.00. The Credit 
Foncier (published in the Colony) $1.00. Both 
Papers, $1.50, Address, 

The Integral Co-operator, 
Enterprise, Kansas. 


The Sentinel and Farmer’s Voice 


Is the name of a newspaper printed at 
Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 
ing classes. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Union. Send for sample. 


Mills Weekly World. 


Is trying to help those who are trying to help 
themselves. Hach week its column are filled 
with live editorials and true reformers every- 
where are invited to contribute to its columns. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


Three months 25 cents. Send for sample 
copies. Address all communication to 


WEEKLY WORLD, Parsons, Kas. 


~The World’s Columbian Exposition, 


ee 


Send 50 cents to Bond & Co., 576 Rookery, 
Chicago, and you will receive, postpaid, a 400 
page advance Guide to the Exposition, with 
elegant Engravings of the Grounds and Build- 
ings, Portraits of its leading spirits and a Map 
of the City of Chicago; all of the rules govern- 
ing the Exposition and Exhibitors and all in- 
formation which can be given out in advance 
of its opening. Also, other Engravings and 
printed pronation will be sent you<as pub- 
lished. It will be a very valuable book and 
every person should secure a copy. 


Subscribe for the 


Omaha _ Tocsin. 


F. A. ALLEN ee 
WILLIS HUDSPETH} ev Otee 


The Tocsin is an 8-page, 48-column People’s 
Party paper, filled with the best reform matter 
attainable and with the choicest news matter 
generally that can be procured. Its price is 
only $1 a year, or 25 cents per quarter. Send 
for free sample copy. Address, 


Omaha Tocsin, Omaha, Neb. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. A Golden Gossip. 


With some account of Ancient America and the Spanish Conquest. By ee a cr a eee 

. . . . t=) ? 

Joun Fisxr. With a portrait of Mr. Fiske, many maps and other illustrations, motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. WuiTney, 
Pp ? y map 


The discovery of America has never before been treated with the fullness author of “ The Gayworthys,” “ Paith Gart- 
: ‘ 4 : ‘ ney’s Girlhood,” etc. $1.50. 
and the wonderful charm of narrative which characterize this work. 


Equatorial America, 


M O ry: A book full of information, describing a 
‘ Fiske . ther Books of Histo y Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 


The Beginnings of New England; | The Critical Period of American| does, and the Principal Capitals of South 


“ Rea i = 2 America. By MAturin M. BaALuou, au- 
Or, The Puritan Theocracy in its re- History, 1783-1789 thor of Due West,” ‘Due South,” “ Due 


lation to Civil and Religious Liberty.| Withamap and Bibliography. Minth| North,” ‘Under the Southern Cross,” 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. $2.00. | dition. Crown 8vo, $2.00. “The New Eldorado,” ‘‘ Aztec Lanil,”’ etc. 


Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 
The American Revolution. The War of Independence. 


As gees VYoune| Roger Hunt. 
With Plans of Battles and a new In the Riverside Library for Young ste Pole i 
Steel Portrait of Washington from a| People. Maps. With Hdition. 75 A Ne bene Oo 


pat cents possible gains and losses in a married life 
miniature never before reproduced. . of thorough selfishness. By CxLia P. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo.| Cjyi in the United| Woottey, author of ‘‘ Rachel Armstrong,” 
$4.00. : bess rosea iet Leech and “ A Girl Graduate.” 16mo, $1.25. 


penile ANE The Rescue. of an Old Place, 
American Statesmen. By Mary C. Rozzrys. $1.25. 


An interesting story of an experiment to 


Joun Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. | John Marshall. By Allan B. Magruder. restore an old farm to productiveness and 
Alexander Hamilton, By H. Cabot Lodge. |Samuel Adams. By Prof. Jas. K. Hosmer. | beauty. Trees were planted, waste places 
John C. Colhoun. By Dr. H. Von Holst. Thomas Hart Benton. By Theo. Roosevelt. | cleared, a worn-out orchard rejuvenated, 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm.G. Sumner. | Henry Clay, By Carl Schurz. 2 vols. knolls leveled, and worms and other pests 
John Randolph. Hy Henry Adarhs. Patrick Henry. By Moes Coit Tyler. routed. 

James Monroe. By D. C. Gilman. Gouverneur Morris. By Theo. Roosevelt. 

Thomas Jefferson. By John T. Morse, Jr. | Martin Van Buren By Edward M. Shepard. San Salvador, 

Daniel Webster. By Henry C. Lodge. George Washington. By H.C. Lodge. 2 vols. - h f 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. | Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. By Mary Anes TIncKer, author 0 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. | John Jay. By George Pellow. “Two Coronets,” etc. $1.25. 

John Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. Lewis Case. Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


A story of peculiar interest, describing an 
Each volume 16mo, gilt top’ $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. ideal of society and of life. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 1. 


A plumber’s trap consists in a bend in the waste pipe filled with water to exclude sewer air. The simplest form of bend, as ex- 
emplified in the ordinary S trap, would be the best were it not for the inequalities of air pressure in the waste pipes caused by the fall of 
water through them, whereby a suction, called siphonage, is produced strong enough to destroy the seals of ordinary traps: ‘The Sanitas 
Anti-siphon Trap ‘was invented to withstand the effect of these atmospheric disturbances. This trap was developed scientifically from the 
ordinary ‘‘ Pot”’ or modified S trap by various steps illustrated by the accompanying diagrams : 


- = 
ist Form. 2d Form. 3d Form. 4th Form. 5th Form. 


The theory of the trap can only be fully understood by a detailed description of these steps; but, briefly speaking, the first consists 
in turning the ‘‘ Pot’ trap on its side, whereby the loss of water by siphonage is reduced without diminishing the scouring action of the 
discharge, because there is less water in the path of the air sucked through the trap. The second step consists in lengthening the body, 
reducing its diameter to substantially the size of the inlet and outlet arms, and slightly contracting the mouths of these arms at the point 
of intersection with the body, whereby still greater scouring action is obtained, and at the same time far greater power of resistance to 
siphonage. ‘The third step consists in still further increasing the length of the body and in introducing reflecting surfaces, which reflect 
the water but allow the air to pass. The trap is now able to retain its water seal against the severest atmospheric influence possible in 
good plumbing, and the water scour is nearly equal to that of the simple S trap. The fourth and fifth steps improve the mechanical con- 
struction and give the perfected Sanitas Trap. A complete and interesting description of the development of the Sanitas Trap can be 
found in our catalogue. 


Mr. Walter S. Pardee, Supervising Architect of the Board of Education of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., wrote of the Sanitas 
Trap in 1887 as follows : 


“The plumbing law (of Minneapolis) was changed last fall to permit of the use of the Sanitas Trap unvented where back ventila- 
tion is not desired. ‘To tell the truth about the matter, I was led to inspect this trap more closely than I would otherwise have done, from 
the fact that it appeared to be the result of philosophical inquiry rather than of mere guess work.” 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 


